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position as ambassador extraordinary in the marriage negotiations bewildering enough. On the one hand, he had the visionary dreams of James that Spain would really take up arms against the Emperor for the restitution of the Palatinate to the headstrong and unstable Frederick. On the other hand, Spain cherished the idea that could she secure the person of the English Prince, there would be every prospect of his conversion to Catholicism and the return of England to the Papal fold. In the midst of all these misapprehensions, Bristol must have found it very difficult to keep his hold on reality.
On November ist Porter appeared at Madrid, and the private letter he carried from Buckingham was well received by the Gonde d'Olivares, the Spanish King's favourite and chief minister. A warm welcome was assured the Prince should he decide to visit Spain. An answer to the official demand for the restitution of the Palatinate was withheld on the excuse of the Kong's absence. But Porter, exceeding his authority, chose to go straight to Olivares, asking for a definite agreement that the Spanish forces in the Palatinate would uphold the Protestant cause. The haughty Spanish minister immediately flared into a passion, asserting that it was preposterous to ask the King of Spain to take arms against his uncle, the Catholic League and the House of Austria. He ended his tirade with the ominous words: 'That for the match, he knew nothing of it, nor could he understand what it meant.'1
In the heat of the moment Olivares had said too much, and to Bristol's remonstrance he merely declared that Porter was not a fit person to whom one might confide momentous secrets. To cover up his minister's mistake, the King of Spain reassured Sir Walter Aston, the resident English Ambassador in Spain, that, if necessary, he was
1 Buckingham's Relation to Parliament, Lords' Journals, in, p. 221.
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